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A Merry Christmas we would wish 
Our friends both old and new. 

‘* 4 Merry Christmas!’’ Pass it on— 
With joyful hearts and true. 


——_—_—___—____- ~~ 





** Fools can find fault, but it is a wise 
man who finds the merit in a thing.’’ This 
quotation is commended to those of us 
who always are looking for flaws, instead 
of trying to find some good in our fellows. 





iditor Stilsom, of the Nebraska Bee- 
Keeper, says that Pres. Abbott, at the St. 
Joseph meeting, *‘showed himself to bea 
splendid executive officer, and setan ex- 
ample worthy of every future President of 
the North American to follow.”” Right you 
are, Bro. Stilson. 





—_— 


A Convention Number is what 
you might call this issue of the American 
Bee Journal. It will pay you to read it all 
carefully. The essays of Pres. Abbott, R. 
McKnight, of Canada, and of Chas. Dadant 
and 8. E. Miller, of the United States, are 
well worth your closest attention. You 
can’t afford to miss reading them or the 
discussions. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 





~~ 


NO. 25 





DEC. 20, 1894. 


Our Contributors will please be 
patient, for we expect to publish their com- * 
munications as soon as possible. We 
thought it best, however, to dispose of the 
North American convention report first— 
or let that have first place—and let other 
matter wait. Wehave published the con- 
vention report justas fast as we could get 
the copy from Secretary Benton—in fact, 
faster, as we received, direct from the 
writers, the article from Pres. Abbott on 
“The Wintering of Bees,’ and the 10th 
Annual Report of the ‘‘ National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union,’ by the General Manager, 
Thomas G. Newman. Both will be found 
in this number. 





A Good Reviewer is Mr. Hasty. In 
his last contribution to the Review his 
sharp, pointed pencil just punctures things 
so that enough ‘‘ wind” is allowed to es- 
cape to permit a more normal condition in 
a certain ‘‘ quarter.” ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ applica- 
tions of the doses which ‘ Dr.’’ Hasty so 
wisely administered ought to help to “ im- 
prove bee-literature’’ (so-called). in the 
locality most needed. Go on, Bro. Hasty, 
in your good work; and whenever ‘this 
locality’ needs special attention, ‘spare 
not.”’ 


>- =e + 





Mr. A. MI. Preston, of Longmont, 
Colo., called on us last week. He was in 
Chicago with a carload of alfalfa honey 
from his locality. Mr. P. is the bee-inspec- 
tor for Weld county, Colorado, and is a 
very pleasant gentleman. He had about 
5,000 pounds of comb honey this year. Mr. 
R. C. Aikin and brother, of Loveland, had 
20,000 pounds. Colorado is right up with 
her honey crops—and her alfalfa honey is 
most excellent. 
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Bees and Horticulture.—tThe an- 
nual meeting of Northern Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society was held at Marengo, IIL, 
Dec.5and6. Dr.C.C. Milleris given the 
credit of being its projector, having made 
the first plea for it, and being elected its 
first Secretary, 27 years ago. He was 
elected President of the society at its re- 
cent meeting—a thing to which he would in 
no wise have consented, but that he 
thought it possible thereby to unite more 
closely bee-keepers and fruit-growers. We 
hope bee-keepers everywhere will take a 
deeper interest in horticultural matters, 
and thereby help to show horticulturists 
that bees are their friends instead of sup- 
posed enemies. Bee-keepers and horticul- 
turists should pull together, and not be 
blind to the fact that in a “ union ”’ of these 
two natural forces ‘‘ there is strength.”’ 


-_—~—<—e- 


The North American.—Bro. Hutchb- 
inson, in the last number of the Review, 
comments on the suggestions that have 
been made in the American Bee Journal, 
about the North American holding two or 
four meetings a year. To sum up what he 
says, we quote his closing sentence: ‘*‘When 
the North American attempts to hold more 
than one meeting annually, it is doomed.”’ 
May beso. But we'd like to see two meet- 
ings a year tried first. And yet we don't 
want to see it ‘‘doomed.’’ Before the next 
annual meeting in Toronto there will be 
ample time to look on all sides of the mat- 
ter, through the bee-papers. We think the 
Review and the American Bee Journal are 
the only papers so far that have expressed 
an opionion on the subject. We wonder 
Low the other editors stand on the question. 





—_— _——_- 


Insect Enemies of Bees.—Prof. A. 
J. Cook, of Claremont, Calif., is trying to 
keep track of all the insect enemies of bees, 
and desires that all such, whenever found, 
be sent direct tohim. He will then report 
on them through the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Besure to ‘write Prof. Cook, at least 
a postal card, telling him when you send 
him anything, and also put your name on 
the package when mailing it, to prevent 
mistakes being made. 

Prof. Cook, besides being a bee-keeper, is 
an expert entomologist and biologist, and 
will be able to help bee-keepers to distin- 
guish any or all insect or other bee-ene- 
mies. 





A Prompt Renewal of all subscrip- 
tions that expire this month is earnestly 
desired at this office. We wish to take this 
opportunity to thank all the friends of the 
old American Bee Journal for the interest 
they have manifested in its welfare, by 
sendingin new subscriptions, and by con- 
tributing whatever bee-information they 
have been able tofurnish. We believe in 
giving everybody a chance to be heard, es- 
pecially when they write something of 
interest or special value, be it ever so little. 
We never expect to be open to the charge 
of having ‘“ pet contributors,’’ unless all 
who feel like writing for our columns are 
considered ‘‘ pet contributors.’’ The Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is here to help every bee- 
keeper in every possible way. 





Large Handlers of Honey. —Edi- 
tor Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, visited the big honey-firm of Chas. F. 
Muth & Son, at Cincinnati. Mr. Muth has 
done business at the same place for 33 years. 
They handle honey in enormous quantities 
—the freight ona single shipment having 
been as high as $500. One shipment con- 
sisted of 187 barrels of honey. Another, a 
carload of comb honey, over one-half sold 
in three days. They make regular ship- 
ments of honey toGermany. If every city 
had such pushing, energetic and honest 
honey-dealers as Chas. F. Muth & Son, 
there would be no trouble in finding a good 
market for every pound of surplus honey 
bee-keepers could produce. 





Mr. Alfred Mottaz, of Utica, IIl., 
gave us a short call last week. He has 90 
colonies of bees, and had about 2,500 pounds 
of extracted honey this year—mostly from 
heart’s-ease and sweet clover. 





**Improving Bee - Literature ’’ 
is a phrase that some folks are nowadays 
rolling, as a sweet morsel, on their egotistic 
tongues. If what we have seen so far from 
their pens is a fair sample of what they 
consider ‘improved bee-literature,’’ the 
best we can say of it is, ‘‘ the cure is worse 
than the disease’’—yes, infinitely worse. 
But, then, there are people who have to 
‘blow off’ about so much or ‘bust.’ 
They have our full consent to do either or 
both. When they are through, probably 
they will find the world still revolving upon 
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its axis, instead of around them, and bee- 
literature still equal to all the requirements. 
Bee-literature cannot improve any faster 
than the people improve in all that tends to 
a higher and nobler civilization. Bee-lit- 
erature is a human creation—hence, of 
course, imperfect — but, like everything 
good, ‘* going on to perfection.” 





Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, 
Mich., as most of our readers know, was 
elected Secretary of the North American 
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Secretary W. Z. Hutchinson. 


Bee-Keepers’ Association at the St. Joseph 
meeting. We take pleasure in presenting 
him by his picture to our new readers this 
week—most of the older readers have long 
been familiar with his face, having met bim 
at conventions, or have seen his picture in 
these columns before now. 


We heard one of the oldest members of 
the North American say of him at St. 
Joseph: ‘‘ Mr. Hutchinson is the best Sec- 
retary the North American ever had.” 
Next year he will have another opportu- 
nity to prove the statement quoted, as he 
has several times been elected Secretary of 
the North American. 





Most Valuable for Advertising. 
—Unsolicited testimonials to the value of 
any article are always the most appre- 
ciated, and should carry with them a force 
that is convincing. Such is the following, 
which we received recently from Chas. 
Dadant & Son—the world-renowned makers 
of comb foundation: 


FRIEND YorRK:—Although the number of 
answers to advertisements is more limited 
than ever this year, we find that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is right up—none ahead— 
in the number of new names furnished. As 
the editor of the American Bee Journal is 
not interested in the sale of implements, 
that fact makes the American Bee Journal, 
in our eyes, the most valuable advertising 
medium to-day for us Westerners, at least. 

Cuas. Dapant & Son. 


Hamilton, Ills., Dec. 5, 1894. . 

The above firm keep a standing advertise- 
ment in all) the leading bee-papers, and so 
they are competent to speak on the subject. 
As we have said before, continuous advertis- 
ing pays. Try it, if you wish to succeed. 


Miss Rosa €C. Roese, a beloved 
daughter of Rev. Stephen Roese, of Maiden 
Rock, Wis., died at her home Dec. 2, aged 
27 years. Her bereaved father has written 
us a touching letter, and our sincerest sym- 
pathy goes out to the sorrowing family. 
Rosa was for some years an efficient school- 
teacher, and latterly was preparing for 
medical missionary work, at the Sanitarium 
in Battle Creek, Mich. In some way she 





| contracted that fatal disease—consumption 


—of which she finally died. The Maiden 
Rock Weekly Press, of Dec. 5, contains a 
column obituary notice, giving in tender 
detail a condensed account and faithful 
tribute to the beautiful character and de- 
voted Christian life of the deceased. Surely, 
our bereaved brother and his saddened 
family have the sympathy of the bee-keep- 
ing friends everywhere, in their deep sor- 
row. 





(" “I have taken the American Bee 
Journal for a number of years, and I like 
it as well as any bee-paper I have, and I 
take almost all I know of.’’—F. A. Hough- 
ton, of Massachusetts, Dec. 4, 1894. 





ABC of Bee-Culture—just see the 
magnificent offers on page 771. Every one 
of our subscribers can now have a copy of 
that splendid book. 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention. and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make *“ Queries and Replies’”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.— Eb. 


Ne 


Red Clover Honey Foaming. 


I have six gallons of second-growth 
red clover honey, and every time I get 
any out it all foams up like sea-foam. It 
is not sour. What is the matter with 
it ? J. V. 

ANSWER.—There is more or less pol- 
len in the honey, I suppose, and that 
ferments, although the honey keeps it 
sweet, so you don’t recognize much sour 
taste in it. 


Setting Out Basswood Sprouts. 


Will it do to set out basswood sprouts 
this fall? I have 200 fine sprouts. 
Lebanon, Ind., Dec. 1. E. 


ANSWER.—Yes, you can set out bass- 
wood sprouts any time when they have 
no leaves on. Perhaps spring is the best 
time, but not always the most conven- 
ient. If you set out now, mulch with 
coarse manure or something of the kind 
to prevent frequent freezing and thaw- 
ing of the roots. 





Mice Disturbing the Bees. 


Mice are infesting my apiary badly. 
They go into the hives, gnaw pieces out 
of the frames, and at last are beginning 
to make nests in the corners of some of 
the hives. What is the surest and best 
method of ridding the apiary of them, 
molesting the bees as little as possible ? 
I have traps on small platforms at the 
entrances of some of the hives, but that 





does not appear to do away with them 
fast enough. Will poison work without 
injury to the bees? If so, what kind. 
and in what manner should it be used ? 
Harrisonville, Ill., Dec. 38. W. R. T. 


ANSWER.—You do not say so, but I 
suppose your bees are out-doors. That 
makes it a little harder to take out the 
mice than if the bees are in the cellar. 
You can put poison under the stands 
where domestic animals and poultry 
cannot reach it. One way is to mix ar- 
senic and sugar, and put in different 
places as much as will lay on a dime. 
Perhaps better still, cut a thin slice of 
cheese, 4 inch thick, spread strychnine 
lightly over it, and cut in half-inch 
squares. 

But I like still better the plan of fast- 
ening them out of the hive. I use wire- 
cloth with three meshes to the inch. 
That effectually prevents the passage of 
mice, but allows free passage for the 
bees. There is little danger of mice get- 
ting into a hive while bees are flying, 
but when it gets so cold that bees do not 
stir from the cluster, then the mice take 
possession and are not disturbed by the 
bees till it becomes warm again. Sol 
get the wire-cloth on before it gets very 
cold. 

In your case I suppose the mice have 
already taken possession, but in spite of 
that I would close up with wire-cloth. 
It will at least prevent more going in, 
and when the first warm day comes the 
bees wil! kill the enclosed mice. 





Bees Leaving in Cold Weather. 


My bees are on the summer stands. 
Why do apparently healthy bees fly out 
and sail away when the temperature is 
freezing and below ? H. 

McLean, Ohio, Dee. 5. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. Bees die of 
old age throughout the winter, and it 
may be such fly off when they havea 
chance. Possibly the bees that fly off 
may be diseased in some way. Bees 
about to die, instinctively leave the hive. 





-_ 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
Fn a BO AB al a tM he EM MB AB By 


PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING. 


Lesson No. 15. 


A NEW AND EASY WAY TO MAKE BEES- 
WAX. 

I have just discovered a new and easy 
way to make beeswax, and just as fine 
wax as can be made by the solar plan— 
no difference how old and tough the 
combs are. 

Take a half-barrel and arrange acloth 
so that it will swing down about half 
way of the barrel. Any strong porous 
cloth will do, or wire-cloth is good. Then 
boil the old combs in a copper or tin ves- 
sel till all is thoroughly heated, putting 
the combs right into the water, just as 
if you were going to cook it. Have 
some clean, boiling water in another 
vessel—enough to fill the half-barrel 
one-third full. Pour the boiling water 
into the half-barrel first, then pour the 
melted combs, water and all, into the 
strainer. Cover up the barre! with two 
thicknesses of gunny-sacking, let it 
alone for a day or two, then go around 
when you are ready for the wax, loosen 
the hoops so as to let out the water and 
you will feel astonished to see how near- 
ly all the wax is drained out. 


The larger the amount of combs you 
have, the larger barrel you will need. 
The hot water in the barrel keeps the 
whole contents hot for 12 hours, gives 
al] the dirt and dregs time to settle to 
the bottom, the wax cools so slowly that 
it does not crack, the staves of the bar- 
rel spread out and leaves the wax. All 
in all, it is the easiest way to make bees- 
wax, aside from the solar plan, that I 
know of, and can be done at any time of 
the year, and no combs too old nor too 
tough to work, as with the solar plan. 
And then we have our wax thoroughly 
cleansed at one operation. 


If you will only give this plan a trial, 
you will find that youcan do away with 





a whole lot of muss and bother, and the 
whole operation of making 25 to 50 
pounds of wax need not take more than 


; one hour of your time. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Cell-Cups Made in Winter. 


Mrs. AtcuHiey :—Will manufactured 
queen-cell cups, made during the winter 
for next season’s use, be as good and 
acceptable to the bees as those freshly 
made? It would be a gain, if they, like 
many other things, could be made in the 
winter time. Wma. MutH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Calif., Nov. 25. 


Friend M.-R., I have given your ques- 
tion some thought before replying, and 
while I have not tried cell-cups kept 
during the winter, I am satisfled they 
will be just as good as fresh ones, if 
kept clean, dry, and from being mashed. 
I have kept them for two months or 
more, and could see no difference. It 
has been stated that bees do not like to 
work foundation that has been made a 
season, but I have as yet failed to see 
any difference when the foundation was 
properly kept—clean, dry and free from 
moth. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Good Rains—Assured Success, 


They are having good rains in Hum- 
boldt county, Caiif., so says F. H. Boyn- 
ton. They look forward toa good honey 
year the following summer, when they 
get plenty of rain during winter in Cali- 
fornia. 


Some are asking if I think they would 
be assured of success should they move 
their bees here. To this I will say no. 
I do not know that you would be as- 
sured of success—I can only tell you 
that itis a good bee-county, and some 
will succeed while others will not. This 
has always been the case and always 
will be, I suppose. You know John out- 
ran Peter and beat him to the tomb 
where Jesus was buried, and some may 
outrun you in the bee-business, and 
succeed while you may fail. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Bees Reasoning. 


I see Mr. Allen Pringle, on page 660, 
thinks that bees reason, as well as many 
other insects and animals. While Mr. 
Pringle’s ideas may be right, I am of the 
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opinion that bees do not reason at all. 
Why? For the fact about reason shows 
that it won’t always lie still. The bees 
are the same to-day that they were al- 
ways. A colony of bees, put into a hive 
to-day, remains the same throughout 
their lives. Their combs are the same, 
their work through and through is iden- 
tically the same, and if we stop to use 
our reason fora moment we can see that 
reason will not stay exactly in the same 
chancel always. 

If the bees had reason they would, it 
seems to me, change their modes of 
labor, and then they would soon be like 
the people of to-day—so mixed up with 
their ideas and general principles, etc., 
and possibly might boycott humanity, 
and we would get no honey. 


Suppose Dr. Miller should say this 
year that his bees boycotted him, and 
would not gather any honey for him. 
Well, if he should say so in earnest, 
somebody would langh at him. Man is 
known and recognized above other ani- 
mals and insects by his reasoning 
powers, and by this power has control 
over all the beasts and insects. Other- 
wise it might be the other way. 

JENNIE ATCH'IEY. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
pases, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this excellent 
book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free as a premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
Bee JOURNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JOURNAL office. 





Honey as Foodand Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as amedicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men’’ they are. Prices, postpaid: Single 
copies, 5 cents; 10 copies, 35 cents; or 100 
for $2.00 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and meeting. 
1894. ngahid 


Dec. 26, 27.—Eastern Iowa, at Anamosa, Iowa 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, Lowa. 


Dec. 27, 28.—Texas State, at Beeville, Tex. 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Tex. 


1895. 
Jan. 2. 3.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Jan. 9.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walter 8S. Pouder, Pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 21, 22 —Colorada State, at Denver, Colo. 

H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 
Jan, 22-24.—Ontario, at Stratford, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetville, ont. 


Jan. 25, 26.—Ontario Co., at Canandaigua. 
Ruth E. Taylor, Sec., Bellona, N. Y. 


Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 


Jan. 30, 31,—Vermont, at Middlebury, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 


Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


.—.—North American, at Toronto, Can. 
Frank Benton, Sec., U. 8. ~— Agriculture, 
ashington, D. C 


(te In order to have this table complete. 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 
PREs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont. 
Vice-Pres.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 


**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,” is the title of an 
interesting bookiet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Ber Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the bee JouRNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘‘ The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.” Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 








‘‘dandy”’ thing it is. See page 800 for ad- 
vertising offer. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY FRANK BENTON, SEC. 


(Continued from page 761.) 
SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon re-assembling the Association 
proceeded to the selection of the place of 


meeting and the election of officers for 
1895. 


The Next Place of Meeting. 


For the place of meeting, Toronto, 
Can., was proposed by R. F. Holter- 
mann, of Brantford, Ont., and also by 
A. E. Sherrington, of Walkerton, Ont., 
in a letter read by the Secretary. Lin- 
coln, Nebr., was urged by L. D. Stilson, 
of York, Nebr., who supported his re- 
quest by very cordial invitations from 
the Governor of the State, from the 
Chancellor of the State University at 
Lincoln, from the Mayor of the city of 
Lincoln, from the Lincoln Commercial 
Club, and from the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Vice-President 
O. L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, N. Y., ina 
letter which was read and heartily sec- 
onded by the Secretary, presented the 
advantages of Buffalo. Mr. J. Fletcher, 
of Ottawa, Can., in a letter addressed to 
the convention, suggested that city. 
Los Angeles, Calif., was also brought 
forward in the same manner. After con- 
siderable discussion, Mr. Stilson with- 
drew his motion and announced the vote 
of Nebraska for Toronto, after Mr. Hol- 
termann had promised, in behalf of 
Canada, that the influence of the Do- 
minion bee-keepers would be used to 
bring the meeting to Lincoln in 1896. 
The vote was then taken, and Toronto 
was declared the choice of the conven- 
tion. 


Election of Officers for 1895. 


Several nominations for each of the 
offices were made, and, the rules having 
been suspended to permit viva voce vot- 
ing, the following were declared duly 
elected : 


President—R. F. Holtermann, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 





Vice-President—L. D. Stilson, York, 
Nebr. 

Secretary—W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, 
Mich. 

Treasurer—J. T. Calvert, Medina, O. 

Following the election of officers was 
an essay by Mr. R. McKnight, of Owen 
Sound, Ont., which was read by Mr. 
Holtermann. It was entitledy 


Bee-Keeping in Canada. 


Nearly 40 years ago, and while this 
Province (Ontario) was yet but thinly 
settled, I knew an expert bee-hunter to 
bring home tubfuls of honey from the 
pine forest. Where the bees that col- 
lected it originally came from I know not, 
as none were kept within many miles of 
the place. 

The condition under which the bees 
lived, however, were favorable. A hol- 
low pine tree, with its warm padding of 
dry, decayed wood, was a congenial 
home for them. In no modern hive do 
we find conditions so favorable to the 
well-being of a colony, as these hollow 
giants of the forest furnished. Sur- 
rounded by a shell a hand’s breadth in 
thickness, lined with the best kind of 
absorbent, a solid trunk above, ample 
space below, with a ‘* punk-hole” for an 
entrance, they gave comfort, accommo- 
dation and protection, surpassing that of 
any modern contrivance of the hive- 
maker. 

It was to those old-time bee-trees that 
our earlier bee-keepers were indebted for 
their stocked ‘‘gums”—the progeny of 
which, modifi¢dd and improved by the 
admixture of new blood, constitute the 
present working-force of our bee-keepers. 


The box-hive succeeded the bee-gum, 
and was for years the best known 
method of housing bees. 

When the movable frame first came 
into use in Canada, Iam unable to say ; 
nor do I know who introduced it. Both 
it and the extractor were known of, and 
their advantages understood, some years 
before either came into general use. D. 
A. Jones was among the first to exten- 
sively employ them, and was unques- 
tionably the first to demonstrate the 
honey-producing capabilities of this 
Province. In 1879 he placed on exhibi- 
tion, at the Toronto Industrial Fair, 10 
tons of honey—the product of his own 
apiary that season. 


Honey was not on the Industrial prize- 
list that year, but its managers gave Mr. 
Jones a massive gold medal for his ex- 
hibit. Mr. Jones’ exhibit attracted so 
much attention that the Toronto Globe 
sent a special reporter to Beeton to 
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write up his apiary, as well as his meth- 
ods of managing it. The fame of Mr. 
Jones’ immense exhibit at the Toronto 
show, and the Globe’s report of his man- 
agement, led up to a bee-keepers’ con- 
vention during Fair time the next year. 

I have attended a good many bee- 
keepers’ meetings from then until now, 
but in poipt of nambers and manifest 
interest in all that was said and done, 
that convention was the greatest of them 
all. It metin the City Hall, Toronto, 
and that commodious room was packed 
from the dias to the door during the 
three days the convention was in ses- 
sion. The writer had the honor of pre- 
siding at that convention, but, as might 
be expected, Mr. Jones was the chief 
speaker. Indeed, those present came to 
sit at the feet of D. A., and drink in api- 
arian knowledge from the lips of the 
Gamaliel of Beeton, who knew so well 
how to paint the beauties of bee-keeping 
in pleasing and attractive colors. That 
convention gave an impetus to bee-keep- 
ing all over the Province. At its close 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was organized. 

Fourteen years have come and gone 
since then, and it is not too much to say, 
that in the interval Canadian bee-keep- 
ers have made a place for themselves in 
the apicultural world, of which they 
have no reason to be ashamed. 

I shall now briefly advert to the agen- 
cies employed in bringing about this re- 
sult, some of which are the creation of 
our own people, and serves to exemplify 
their character. In intelligent applica- 
tion of detail, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of the principles involved in 
their work, they have no superior. To 
these characteristics may be attributed 
the high level they occupy in the api- 
cultural world. Amongst them may be 
found as large a proportion of men, 
skilled in all that pertains to their call- 
ing, as any country can produce. This 
manifests itself in the output of their 
apiaries. But they have enterprise as 
well as intelligence. The substantial aid 
they have secured for the industry 
proves this. Organized effort is what 
has brought them this aid. In other 
words, the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation is the agency through which it 
has been obtained. 

I know I leave myself open to the 
charge of ‘*‘ boasting” (in some quarters) 
when I say, that in my judgment our 
Association is the best and solidest or- 
ganization of its kind on this continent. 
It has features peculiar to _ itself. 
Through its instrumentality there has 
been secured for those engaged in the 





honey-industry, a greater share of pub- 
lic recognition, and more substantial aid 
than any other like association with 
which I am acquainted has succeeded in 
securing. If this be true, the charge of 
boasting has no foundation. 

During the first five years of the As- 
sociation’s existence it had no material 
outside assistance, but was steadily 
working with that end in view. In 
1886 it became incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, with an annual grant from 
the Public Treasury of $500, and the 
free publication and distribution of its 
annual reports. Later on it secared the 
appointment of a Foul Brood Inspector, 
at a cost to the country of another $500 
yearly. (The Inspector is a Provincial 
officer under the guidance and control of 
the Association.) Add to these achieve- 
ments the procural of at least $5,000 of 
the public money granted and expended 
in connection with the London and Chi- 
cago honey shows, and it presents a 
record of activity and success that will 
challenge comparison with any like as- 
sociation in the world. 

Some features of the Association’s 
stability are the following: 

It has a Board of 13 directors—not 
accidentally chosen, but each residing 
in, and representing one, of the 13 dis- 
tricts into which the Province is divided 
by Act of Parliament. The directors are 
paid their expenses in attending meet- 
ings, and they, together with the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer (both of which are 
paid a reasonable salary), constitute a 
permanent executive body, around which 
there is little difficulty in gathering the 
desired number of members. The Act 
of Incorporation requires 50 bona fide 
members on the roll to secure the Gov- 
ernment grant. Our Constitution pro- 
vides for these without much effort on 
the part of the Directorate. Under its 
provisions Local District Associations 
may affiliate with the parent society; 
and severally participate in the grant of 
$200, which is annually appropriated 
for distribution amungst them. One of 
the conditions of affiliation is, that each 
local association must have on its roll 
the names of at least five bee-keepers 
who are members of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Last year we had 
13 such district associations in affilia- 
tion, in which there was of necessity 65 
men who were members of the parent 
society. Apart from other sources, we 
had in these affiliated societies more 
than the required number of members to 
insure the Government grant. 

The Association has not contented 


itself with securing incorporation and 
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its attendant money grants, but has 
sought to attract attention to the excel- 
lence of our honey by large and attrac- 
tive public display of it. Its first great 
effort in this direction was made in 
1886, when at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, in London, four of the Asso- 
ciation’s delegates set up the largest dis- 
play of honey ever yet made. It ex- 
ceeded in quantity thecombined displays 
at the Chicago Fair, and attracted the 
attention of the world to the honey-pro- 
ducing capabilities of Canada. Twenty- 
seven members supplied the whole dis- 
play, and gave the delegates carte blanc 
to do with it as they deemed best. 


The delegates took advantage of the 
license thus accorded them, and gratui- 
tously distributed four tons of honey by 
way of advertisement. All kinds and 
classes of people, from Queen Victoria 
to the children of the charity schools of 
London, participated in the gifts. Not- 
withstanding this, and the expenditure 
of some $2,000 for labor and material 
in connection with its sale, the contribu- 
tors received back 10 cents a pound for 
extracted, and an average of 163¢ cents 
for their comb honey, on the total 
amount of their contributions, and were 
also paid the cost of the glasses and tins 
in which they pat it up. 


Advantage is also taken of the op- 
portunity the Toronto Industrial Exhibi- 
tion offers to keep the product of the 
apiary before the people of the Province. 
Though the industrial is largely a To- 
ronto enterprise, it has much of a Pro- 
vincial character. Its directorate em- 
braces delegates from all the incorpor- 
ated industries in Ontario. Our Asso- 
ciation is entitled to two members on its 
Board, through whose instrumentality 
very liberal prizes are offered for honey 
and bee-keepers’ supplies. The prize- 
list makes it possible for several exhibi- 
tors to carry off $100 in cash, and one 
or more medals besides. The exhibitor 
is also accorded the privilege of dispos- 
ing of his honey at retail; provided he 
does not impair the attractiveness of his 
exhibit. The show lasts 10 days, and is 
largely attended by people from all parts 
of the Dominion, thus offering induce- 
ments to exhibitors rarely found outside 
its grounds. Advantage is taken of this 
annual opportunity by a number of our 
best bee-keepers to make an exhibit of 
honey that is alike a credit to themselves 
and the industry they represent. These 
exhibitions have had no little effect in 
securing a home market for the honey 
produced in the country at prices that 
cannot be exceeded in foreign markets. 












Thus far I have dealt mainly with 
men and methods. The scope of my es- 

say demands a word or two on the 

quality of Canadian honey, and the 

sources from which itis procured. In 

briefly adverting to this part of my sub- 

ject, I know I am treading on dangerous 

ground, considering the company I am 

in at present, as my previously expressed 

opinion has been warmly resented by 

some of you good people, but that does 

not disprove the fact that Ontario honey, 

in the aggregate, cannot be surpassed in 

point of quality by the product of any 

other State or county. If our barley 

be better and brighter, if our apples pos- 

sess better keeping qualities, and a finer 

flavor than like products of any State or 

county in America, is there anything 

surprising in the superior excellence of 

our honey? The character of our soil 

and climatic condition explains the de- 

sirable qualities in our barley and apples, 

and these have something to do in de- 
terminating the quality of honey. It is 
a recognized fact that the character of a 
plant may be greatly modified by the 
soil from which it grows, by moisture, 
temperature and light. Such modifica- 
tions produce a corresponding change in 
the economic products of plants of like 
species. But the main cause of the ex- 
c ‘lence of our honey is foundin the fact 
that all, or nearly all, surplus is secreted 
by plants and trees universally recog- 
nized as producers of high-grade honey. 
Clover, basswood and Canada thistles 
are the sources from which our surplus 
honey comes. The result is that it is all 
bright and good. This is true of the en- 
tire product of the Province, except a 
limited portion of the eastern part of it, 
where buckwheat is pretty extensively 
grown. At all the Fairs I have attended 
in Canada, I have not seen 100 pounds 
of dark honey on exhibition, and I have 
seen at least 100 tons of Canadian honey 
on exhibition. 

I shall not even attempt to give an out- 
line of the style of hives used in Canada, 
or the system of manipulation prosecuted 
as they are both practically identical 
with your own; besides I have spun out 
this essay to a length far exceeding my 
original intention, and probably your 
patience as well. 

In closing, let me extend to the ladies 
and gentlemen present at St. Joseph a 
fraternal greeting, assuring you of my 
earnest wish that your first national 
meeting in the far West may afford 
pleasant reminiscences to those present, 
as I have no doubt it will be profitable to 
the brotherhood of bee-keepers every- 
where. R. McKnieur. 
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Mr. Charles Dadant, of Hamilton, II1., 
honorary member of the Association, 
having been prevented, through illness, 
from preparing the essay, ‘‘ Bee-Keeping 
in France,” announced on the program, 
the Association by a unanimous resolu- 
tion requested him to present such an 
essay for publication in the proceedings 
of the convention. Mr. Dadant has com- 
plied by sending the following interest- 
ing article: 


Bee-Culture in France. 


The recent progress in bee-culture has 
been accepted very slowly in France, 
and I think that this slowness can be 
attributed to the profits obtained by the 
methods used in that country before the 
invention of the movable-frame, and to 
the relatively advanced knowledge of 
bees, as well as to the poor results given 
by the first experiments made with mov- 
able combs and frames, which were, at 
first, far from giving as good results as 
the straw hives with or without surplus 
caps, or made two or three stories high. 

A considerable industry in honey-pro- 
duction had grown, not far from Paris, 
in Gatinais, where the best known 
honey-producing plant, the sainfoin or 
esparcette, was largely cultivated. This 
sainfoin (healthy hay), which belongs to 
the leguminous family, like alfalfa and 
clover, and which, unfortunately, does 
not succeed here, not only gives the best 
food for farm animals, but it gives also 
the best honey, and about as abundantly 
as the sage of California. Yet, as the 
flowers of Gatinais, save during the 
blooming of the sainfoin, were unable to 
support a number of bees adequate with 
the honey which could be harvested in 
this part of the country, its bee-keepers 
became bee-buyers and bee-killers; so, 
two large occupations, one of rearing 
bees, and the other of harvesting honey, 
were created. 

For several hundred miles around, 
most of the bee-keepers reared bees with 
the purpose of producing not honey, but 
swarms, which were sold from three to 
four dollars apiece in the spring, some 
Gatinaisiens buying a thousand of them 
or more. These swarms transported to 
the fields of sainfoin, were smothered 
with sulphur, as soon as they had filled 
their hives, to get their honey and bees- 
wax. 

As this mode of bee-culture, or rather 
bee-killing, was profitable to both the 
bee-breeder and the bee-killer, progress 
was to them undesirable; for they an- 
ticipated that a change of method would 
ruin their business, by teaching bee- 
keepers at large, how to produce honey 





without destroying bees; and Mr. H. 
Hamet, founder and publisher of the 
joural, L’Apiculteur, of Paris, sided 
with them to stop the progress. 

I ought to say that bee-culture with 
fixed combs had progressed as far as 
possible in France, under the influence 
of the writings of Reaumur, Palteau, 
de Gelieu, Lombard, Huber, etc., and 
that the attempts at using movable- 
combs, according to the teachings of 
Della Rocca, Debeauroys and others, had 
failed. 

Such was the condition of bee-culture 
in France when Mr. Bastian tried to in- 
troduce the German movable-frame hive, 
and Mr. L’abbe Sagot a hive of his own 
invention, with movable ceiling, like the 
Langstroth, but smaller in size. Both 
these bee-keepers had described their 
hives and methods in the Apiculteur of 
Mr. Hamet, when one of my neighbors, 
while in Paris, visited this editor, to 
subscribe to his paper for me. Mr. 
Hamet entreated him to ask me tosend 
him some articles on bee-culture in the 
United States. Of course I complied 
gladly, especially when I saw how far 
behind France was in bee-culture. 

It was in 1868. My first articles 
were welcomed; but as soon as I began 
to praise the Langstroth and Quinby 
hives, ranking them above all the fixed- 
comb hives, Mr. Hamet, becoming angry, 
was so impolite that, for several years, 
nobody cared to write, for his paper, 
anything in favor of the movable-comb. 

Fortunately, some agricultural papers 
were ready to accept our writings, and, 
besides, one or two other bee-papers 
were started, but they did not last. 
Then Mr. Ed. Bertrand began, in Switz- 
erland, the publication of the Revue in- 
ternationale d’ Apiculture, which has scat- 
tered the knowledge of the new hives 
and methods not only in Switzerland, 
but in France and Belgium, and even in 
Russia, where the French language is 
spoken by the high classes. 

Mr. Hamet began, at last, slowly and 
reluctantly, to accept the new hives, and 
now his successor seems to put them on 
the same level with the old ones. Yet 
he considers the old straw-hive as good 
as any frame hive for the greatest num- 
ber of bee-keepers. 

Now, in spite of all the opposition, the 
movable-frame goes forward in France. 
Unfortunately, although all the hives 
have movable ceilings, like the Ameri- 
can, there are too many different sizes 
and shapes of frames in use; and their 
number has been on the increase. 

About two years ago an influential 
French bee-keeper, inorder to get a vote 
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giving the preference to his frame (12x 
12 inches), induced the Central Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society of France to select a frame 
which would be acknowledged as official. 
Yet he did not succeed in his undertak- 
ing, for there were three parties in pres- 
ence; one for the square frame, another 
for the Quinby-American, and a third 
for the King-American—that is, higher 
than long. Besides, as a part of the 
bee-keepers present at the convention 
used fixed comb hives, and as the others 
could agree only on the superiority of a 
large size, the convention selected three 
frames; one square, 14x14 inches; 
one high, 16x12 inches; one low, 12x16 
inches; each having a surface of about 
200 square inches. 


Of course this selection was made to 
please everybody—the amateurs of the 
square frames, those of the high, and 
those of the low frames; but it was not 
made after comparative experiments to 
choose the best, but according to the 
fancies of the voters. As not one of 
these taree sizes had been used before, 
the number of shapes and sizes, which 
was already too large in France, would 
have been increased without any ra- 
tional motive; but such a ludicrous de- 
cision, made by incompetent and stub- 
born bee-keepers, had no bad results; 
for it is already about forgotten, and the 
two frames, which were the most in use 
—the King, under the name of ‘‘ De Lay- 
ens,” and the Quinby known as ‘‘ the 
Dadant,” continue to be sold by the 
manufacturers at the rate of ten to one 
of the official frames. 


To sum up: The movable-frame hives 
are not as prevalent in France as in the 
United States, yet their progress is in- 
creasing every year, and their adver- 
saries have vanished. I may add that, 
after comparative experiments, the pref- 
erence of the majority of bee-keepers, 
using the French language, is incontes- 
tably in favor of a frame and hive far 
larger than the regular Langstroth. 

CHAS. DADANT. 


The contents of the question-box not 
having been exhausted, it was voted that 
their consideration be resumed. 


Substituting Syrup for Fall Honey. 


Question No. 8.—‘*Is it advisable to 
take the fall honey from the brood- 
frames and substitute syrup ?” 

Frank Benton—No. 


Question No. 9.—‘*‘What is the best 
section foundation fastener ?” 
No answer given. 





Paper for Winter Packing. 


Question No. 10.—‘*Is paper a good 
winter packing ?” 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Yes. 

Mr. Benton—Very excellent, indeed. 

C. P. Dadant—Yes, provided you don’t 
leave it on too long. They will gnaw it. 


Pres. Abbott—It is the best thing that 
I have found, provided you use my sugar 
cake. If you let the paper extend out 
where the water can get at it, it will 
draw the moisture in. 


Distinguishing Robber-Bees. 


Question No. 11.—‘*In what way can 
we distinguish robber-bees ?” 

Pres. Abbott—Watch them and see if 
they bring any honey out. 


The ‘‘ Adel”? Queens. 


Question No. 12.—‘*What are Adel 
queens, and what is the meaning of the 
term ?” 

Frank Benton—lI believe I first used 
this term in connection with the English 
language. It seems to me that Mr. 
Alley has misapplied it, but I do not 
know that I care, only it is best for the 
fact of this misapplication to be known. 
The word Adel in German means “the 
nobility,” and is from the old Anglo- 
Saxon word, athel, meaning ‘‘ noble.” 
The adjective forms are adelig and edel, 
which may also be translated ‘ noblé.” 
The pronunciation of e-d-e-l in German 
is a-del (accent the first syllable, giving 
a the long sound), therefore I chose the 
latter in order to preserve in English the 
sound of the word which is in common 
use in German. It has been used by 
some European bee-keepers to designate 
their choicest breeding queens, and, in 
itself, has no reference whatever to race. 
Nothing of the kind. It can be used for 
Italian, Cyprian, black or any other va- 
rieties of queens, and bas been applied 
to them all. Select queens of any well- 
established race or variety may properly 
be called ** Adel queens.” But it cannot 
correctly be applied to hybrids or cross- 
bred bees, nor to sports which have not 
been bred until they constitute a perma- 
nent and distinctive type, hence it seems 
to me a misapplication to use it in con- 
nection with those yellow bees which are 
being offered as Carniolans. When I in- 
troduced it I used it to represent such 
Carniolan queens as were relatively well- 
developed and typical specimens of their 
race. Gray being the distinctive color 
of this race, such queens were bred from 
mothers producing only gray workers— 
the type so largely predominant in Car- 
niola. When applying the term to Ital- 
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ians, it would of course be understood 
that Adel queens produced bees having 
the yellow bands and other marks dis- 
tinctive of that race, the queens them- 
selves being, of course, finely developed 
specimens. 


Brood-Rearing in the Fall. 


Question No. 13.—‘t How late in the 
fall is it desirable that brood-rearing 
should continue ?” 

F. H. Richardson—That depends alto- 
gether on the climatic conditions, and 
also the condition of thecolony. That 
can’t be answered for any two sections 
alike. ° 


Extracting and Feeding Back. 


Question No. 14.—‘‘ Will it pay to ex- 
tract, and then, when the flow has 
ceased, contract the brood-chamber and 
feed back, especially to fill partly-filled 
sections ?” 

hh. . i 
stances. 

Mr. Richardson—That is a very much 
disputed question. I don’t think a dis- 
cussion of that will be of any benefit to 
us here, and the best thing for the party 
who asked that question is to experi- 
ment for himself. It all depends upon a 
man’s bees. 

A. I. Root—In preparing colonies for 
winter we ought to get them on a small 
number of combs. By extracting and 
contracting the combs this can be 
brought about. In regard to these un- 
filled sections, if you have some sections 
that are nearly completed, it might pay 
to feed enough honey to get these com- 
pleted, but when it comes to filling a 
great number of sections wholly, there 
will be so much honey wasted in getting 
them capped over that it will not pay. 
If you have to melt it before you feed it 
back, it will. granulate in the combs. 

Mr. Holtermann—It will not pay. 

Dr. Miller—When you feed back, this 
granulation is likely to take place. That 
is one great objection to the business. I 
have practiced it quite a little,and I 
have never made it pay. 

C. F. Lane—I have had considerable 
experience with this feeding back. I 
have practiced it for four or five years. 
I don’t extract; I feed it back from the 
natural comb, but it is tedious. If I 
have in the fall some bees—perhaps a 
dozen colonies which are poor, and in 
which the queens may not be doing well, 
I combine them so as to get them into two 
hives, and these I place under a tent and 
tier up the unfinished sections about ten 
crates high on each. I take the combs 
of honey and uncap them and tier them 


Root—Under certain circum- 





up around these bees, and in that way 
the bees will take it all out, and there is 
no robbing or anything of that kind. As 
near as I can tell, the loss is about one- 
third. I have weighed many, but the 
nearest I can tell is about one-third. 
Another way is,I have a large tent 
about 20x40 feet, and I putin about 15 
colonies, and after keeping them in there 
for awhile, they will become accustomed 
to the looks of the place, and will work 
in there. On the other side of the tent 
I put the combs of honey, and the bees 
take the honey out and fill the unfinished 
sections. 


Production of Comb Honey. 


Question No. 15.—‘*Are there any 
new suggestions in the production of 
comb honey ?” 

Mr. Holtermann—I put that question 
in the box, and it was the first one put 
in. I think there is a little point which 
I have not known before, and that is the 
importance of a bee-space above the sec- 
tions. Weare all after having our sec- 
tions filled as much as possible. Not 
only does it add to the appearance of the 
honey, but the strength of itin shipping. 
I have found that by putting a quilt or 
cloth over the sections, there is no space 
over the sections for the bees to pass, 
and therefore they are liable to put 
propolis on the tops of the sections, 
while if there isa ‘44-inch space left over 
the sections, you will get a very much 
nicer-looking section. 


Supply-Dealers at Conventions. 


Question No. 16.—*‘ Is it desirable to 
have persons in attendance at our con- 
ventions who are interested in the sale of 
supplies, but are not themselves bee- 
keepers ?” 

Mr. Benton—Yes. 

J.T. Calvert—I will say this, that I 
have had charge of the apiary of A. I. 
Root for three successive years, and J 
aim still interested in bees. 

Dr. Miller—This shows you what a 
bad conscience willdo. There has been 
too much of the feeling that thereisa 
certain amount of antagonism between 
the supply-dealers and the honey-dealers, 
between commission-men and honey- 
producers. Just take the supply-deal- 
ers, if you please. Do we want the sup- 
ply-dealers to exist? Will you and I be 
better off if they are all hanged. Take 
the matter of sections. I would not want 
to sit down and make them myself with 
a knife for $5 per thousand, and that is 
what the best will cost. And the very 


fact that we can get them so cheap is on 
account of these men here spending time 
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to find out how they can make these 
things for us. They are our friends. 
There has been a feeling that we don’t 
want anybody here but bee-keepers. I 
think that we want to have our friends 
with us, and sometimes they suggest 
things to us that we want te know. 
think this ill-feeling should be done 
away with. I don’t want to feel that my 
friends can’t go where I am. We want 
to talk together and consult together, 
and I would like to see this antagonism 
done away with. 

Pres. Abbott—I don’t know whether it 
would be in order for me to make a 
speech that I have been wanting to 
make in regard to supply-dealers. A 
supply-dealer has a right to be, and if he 
has a right to be, he has a right to be at 
the convention. If he has a right to ex- 
ist, he has a right to be at the conven- 
tion. There are a great many people 
who think they have said the thing 
when they say, ‘‘I want to get rid of the 
middle-men.” That word moves glibly 
off of their tongue. They have the idea 
that no one is a producer except the 
man who takes out his big knife and 
whittles a stick in some shape. The 
man who takes a stick and turns out a 
rolling-pin is a producer, and any man 
who has anything todo with that rolling- 
pin until it reaches the consumer is a 
producer also. Here is a man who pro- 
duces rolling-pins. He lives in Canada. 
I want a rolling-pin, and I live in St. 
Joseph, Mo. He might produce thous- 
ands and thousands of them, but they 
would do me no good. I could not afford 
to pay my fare and go up there and buy 
one, and the result necessarily would 
be that I would never get a rolling-pin. 
Do you see the point? I claim that 
every one isa producer who gratifies a 
desire, and every one gratifies a desire 
who furnishes to the man who has the 
desire the thing he wants at the time he 
wants it, in the condition he wants it, 
and in the quantity he wants it; anda 
man who takes rolling-pins under his 
arm and carries them down to St. Joseph 
and lays them down on this table, and 
leaves them there until the people’s 
wants are all supplied, is just as much 
ofa producer as the man who turns 
them out of the wood, and it is all bosh 
about these people not being producers ! 
I was a drummer a good many years 
ago, and one day I was walking along 
the road, anda farmer came along with 
a team, and 1 asked him for a ride. 
After I got in the wagon we fell to talk- 
ing about different things, and at last it 
got to middle-men, and he said, ‘‘ We 
are going to get rid of those middle- 








men.” He did not know he had one 
right in his wagon, and I did not tell 
him, because I hated to walk. I do not 
say this to show what I have done, or to 
puff myself up in the least, but I do say 
that because of my having been a sup- 
ply-dealer in St. Joseph, I have done 
more to educate the people in regard to 
honey than any other man, and it is 
true of every supply-dealer who sticks 
to the business in any community. I do 
wish that this cry about middle-men 
would stop, as it is all foolishness. 

Mr. Holtermann—Who is, after all, as 
much interested in the success of the 
bee-keeper as any ? Not success just for 
the moment, but permanent success. It 
is the man who is in the supply busi- 
ness. Isn’t he as much interested as 
any other person in the world. If he is 
level-headed he will work heart and soul 
for the success of the bee-keeper and for 
his interests, and in that way develop 
the industry. 

Mr. Root—There are some good men 
among the commission-men in St. Joseph, 
and I rather think there are some who 
dealin honey. I think it no more than 
fair that the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association should invite these men 
up here to talk. When we get ac- 
quainted with these people sometimes 
we find that they are not so bad after 
all. Wehave met a good many good 
people here, and we are going home with 
a great deal more faith than we had 
when we left home. There are quite a 
good number of good people in Missouri. 

Pres. Abbott—There is not a honey- 
man in the commission business in this 
city. There are three or four men who 
handle honey, but there is not a man en- 
gaged in handling it that knows any- 
thing aboutit. I speak advisedly. Just 
to illustrate how much these men know 
about honey, I will tell you something. 
Three or four years ago I got a letter 
from one of them, and he knows as 
much about honey as any man here in 
the city in the commission business.. He 
said in the letter: ‘*‘I hear that you 
have a honey-extractor, and I would like 
to have you call at my place of business.” 
I called at his place of business, and he 
asked me if I had a honey-extractor, and 
I said, ‘‘ Yes, I have.” He said that he 
had some honey in cans that he could 
not get out, as it had gone to sugar. He 
said that he bought it of an old farmer 
and paid him $50 for the whole lot, and 
he said, ‘‘I will be out just $50 unless I 
can extract it. Will youdo it for me, 
and what will you charge?” It was 
there in the cans, comb and honey, and 
it had all candied perfectly solid. I said, 
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** We do not extract that kind of stuff, 
and it is not fit to eat if it is extracted.” 
He said, ‘* Well, if it cannot be extracted 
I am out just that much.” I said, ‘‘Well, 
you are out just that much, butI hate 
to see you lose all of it. I will tell you 
what to do with it. Get the wax out of 
it, and then what honey is left take it 
down to some tobacconist and ask him 
if he does not want gomething to spoil 
dirty tobacco with, and maybe he will 
give you a few cents for it !” 


The regular program was then taken 
up, and in the absence of the author, the 
following essay, by Mr. S. E. Miller, of 
Bluffton, Mo., was read by Dr. C. C. 
Miller: 


Honey-Resources of the Future. 


As civilization advances, the forest 
falls before the woodman’s ax, and much 
of the unused land that produces 
flowers is turned under by the farmer’s 
plow, while barbed wire is making the 
old-fashioned rail fence of our fathers a 
relic of the past; hence the fence-cor- 
ners where grew white clover and other 
honey-producing plants are no longer 
there. 

As land becomes more valuable it is 
more thoroughly tilled, and less of itis 
allowed to lie idle, and in a number of 
other ways, land that once supported a 
multitude of nectar-yielding plants and 
trees, is turned to the production of 
corn, wheat, and other crops that yield 
little, if any, nectar. Every basswood 
that is felled within a certain radius of 
our apiaries, must mean that our bees 
have access to a certain number of 
pounds less of nectar than they had 
while that tree was standing. Every 
white clover field that is turned under 
within the same radius means that our 
bees are curtailed to a certain extent. 

Considering this, what will be our re- 
sources in the future? What is to take 
the place of the flora that has been so 
bountifully disseminated by a loving 
Creator, when that flora has fallen be- 
fore the hand of civilization? True, we 
might pack up our bees and move to a 
new and unoccupied field, but even this 
cannot last always. The sage-bush of 
the wild West is being rooted up to give 
place to orchards and vineyards. Even 
if it were always practical to secure 
good pasturage by frequently moving, 
this course is not suited to the taste of 
a bee-keeper, for if I mistake not he is 
one who loves to have a home, and loves 
that home more than any other spot on 
earth. What, then, can we grow to take 
the place of these native plants, so that 





we may be reasonably sure of having 
something from which our bees can 
gather nectar in sufficient quantities to 
give us a crop of honey that will pay for 
our time, labor and money expended, 
and leave us at least a small profit ? 

I for one believe that we cannot urge 
too forcibly the prudence of taking care 
of that which we have. Often land that 
is too uneven to admit of cultivation 
may be devoted to pastures, and here is 
where we may spare such trees as bass- 
wood, maple and others that produce 
nectar and pollen. No doubt many bee- 
keepers are owners of tracts of wood- 
land, and when clearing up the land for 
pasture, if all nice basswood trees are 
left standing, they will be no hindrance 
to the grass that grows beneath them, 
but often a benetit by keeping the 
ground cool and moist beneath them, 
while the ground where no trees are 
standing, will be hot and dry, and the 
grass parched. 

The maples, while they do not produce 
any of the surplus honey, contribute in 
an indirect way. toward it, as they pro- 
duce an abundance of pollen, and (ac- 
cording to my observations) some nec- 
tar, just at a time when most needed. 
These two, then, should be spared when- 
ever practical, for if we speak of the 
sugar-maple alone, it is a producer of 
another sweet thatin the opinion, or on 
the palate of many, surpasses even 
honey, and in this way may be an addi- 
tional source of revenue to the owner of 
the land; besides, both the maple and 
basswood are elegant and noble shade 
trees. WhatI have said about these 
two applies to my own part of the coun- 
try. To what trees the above sugges- 
tions will apply in other parts of the 
country, each one must know for him- 
self. 

Before leaving this point, I might add 
that those bee-keepers living in or near 
a town would do well to exert themselves 
in inducing the town’s-people to plant 
basswood trees in preference to other 
kinds, and I believe one could well af- 
ford to furnish the trees at his own ex- 
pense if heintends to continue in the 
bee-business for a number of years. To 
what extent the planting of basswood 
trees is practical on the treeless wastes 
of the far West, I am not prepared to 
say, as Ido not know whether they will 
live and thrive there, but to those who 
live there it may be well worth consid- 
ering. 

In every way possible we should use 
our influence to prevent the destruction 
of basswood trees. Often a neighbor 


might, by a little solicitation, be pre- 
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vented from destroying such trees, even 
on his own land. 

I cannot leave this subject without 
speaking of the clovers, for upon this 
class of plants a vast number—perhaps 
a great majority—of the bee-keepers of 
the United States must depend for their 
surplus, and as time passes we must 
each year become more dependent upon 
these. Cloveris a crop that should be 
grown upon every farm in the land that 
is adapted to it. I venture the asser- 
tion that YO per cent. of the farms that 
are adapted to it would be highly bene- 
fited by a thorough rotation of clover, 
corn, wheat and the other farm crops. 
What kind of clover, then, shall we 
grow? Of the alfalfa it is not necessary 
for one to speak, for it has already 
proven itself to stand in the front rank 
among the honey-producing plants of 
our country. In that part of the coun- 
try to which it is adapted, no doubt, it 
stands at the head among cultivated 
crops, and the bee-keeper can hardly 
hope to find a crop that is profitable 
aside from the nectar it yields, which 
will furnish a greater amount of valua- 
ble pasturage for his bees. 

But in the majority of States to which 
alfalfa seems to be well adapted, we 
must look for another plant in which we 
can induce the farmers to become inter- 
ested. This we have in Alsike clover. 
This clover seems well suited to all 
lands where the common red clover 
thrives, and is at present about as profit- 
able a crop, and, in some cases, even 
more profitable. My own experience is 
that it does not make as much hay per 
acre as the red does, but it is of enough 
finer quality to make up for the differ- 
encein bulk. Here, it seems to stand 
drouth and pasturing better than red 
clover, holds its own against weeds and 
will stand and produce good crops for a 
year or two longer than red clover. It 
produces about as much seed per acre, 
and the seed is always higher per bushel 
than that of red clover. In this, then, 
we have a profitable farm crop that is 
well suited to a large portion of the 
country. As to the amount of nectar it 
will yield, no one can more than conjec- 
ture, but from what observations I have 
taken, I would place it ahead of the 
native white clover, taken acre for acre. 

Ihave only mentioned the name of 
red clover, so far, and need scarcely say 
more. That it often furnishes an abun- 
dance of nectar we are all aware, but 
that the bees can seldom procure it we 
are also aware, notwithstanding the 
claims that some make that their bees 
can get the nectar from redclover. Bees 





do certainly work on it at times, but I 
think seldom enough is gotten to amount 
to a surplus. 

Honey from alfalfa clover can now be 
purchased by the ton. How soot the 
same may be said of Alsike clover honey 
no one knows. Butit is quite evident 
that the honey of the future will be 
gathered mainly from some one of the 
many species of clover—the king of 
honey-producing plants. 

S. E. MILuer. 


On motion of George W. York, Pres. 
E. T. Abbott was requested to describe 
in full his method of wintering bees, for 
publication in the proceedings of the 
convention, which*he has kindly done in 
the following article : 


The Wintering of Bees. 


The various bee-papers are filled with 
articles giving instructions how to feed 
bees in the winter, after reading which 
I feel like saying in most cases, ‘* Don’t.” 
One writer prominent in apicultural cir- 
cles instructed his readers who might 
have bees short of winter stores, to take 
them into a warm room and feed them 
sugar syrup. Just think for a momeut 
how much trouble and ‘‘fuss” this 
would involve! Moreover, from my 
stand-point, the method is not only un- 
satisfactory, but utterly useless. 

The instructions commonly given are 
to buy a feeder and feed the colonies 
that are short of stores, sugar syrup, 
early in theseason. In lieu of this, some 
say to fill empty combs with syrup by 
placing them in a large pan, and hold- 
ing the vessel containing the syrup so 
high that the syrup will be forced into 
the cells by pouring it on the combs. 
This, too, it seems to me, is another 
mussy and useless process. 

However, you are not interested in 
negatives, and I will give what seems to 
me a positive and easy solution of the 
winter problem. It will be necessary 
first to get a few simple facts fixed 
clearly in the mind. It is important 
to remember, first, that io this climate 
bees do not freeze in the winter, but 
starve. I am half inclined to think that 
this is true in any climate where bees 
are kept. If I were asked to state the 
secret of successful wintering in a few 
words, I would say, ‘* Plenty of food in 
the right place. The right place is above 
the cluster. Let me explain why this is 
true: 

Every one knows thatit is a natural 
law that heat rises, and those who are 
at all acquainted with the habits of bees 
know that as soon as the cold weather 
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sets in they will form themselves into a 
compact cluster near the center of the 
hive. They do this in order to keep 
themselves warm. One bee alone, es- 
pecially if its honey-sac be empty, will 
perish in the cold in a short time, while 
a cluster of bees with well-filled honey- 
sacs can resist the hurtful influences of 
intensely cold weather. By uniting in a 
cluster they build around themselves a 
living wall, as it were, which isa non- 
conductor of heat, and thus are enabled 
to confine the combined heat of their 
bodies in a small space. Should one 
thrust a thermometer into the center of 
a cluster of bees in the winter, he would, 
no doubt, be surprised to find how warm 
they can keep themS8elves, if he had 
never before tried the experiment. 

When the bees on the outside of the 
cluster have endured the cold as long as 
they can, they step aside and pass into 
the center of the cluster, where it is 
always warm, and other bees take their 
places in this living wall of protection ; 
and thus the cluster remains perfect as 
long as the cold weather lasts. 

Now, this cluster, as a whole, can 
move only one way, and thatis in the 
direction in which heat always moves— 
upwards—as stated before. It can fol- 
low the line of heat, but it cannot move 
sidewise from one frame to another, or 
lengthwise on the frames. If one will 
think fora moment how most modern 
hives are constructed, and how shallow 
the frames are, he will readily under- 
stand why it is that so many colonies of 
bees die in the winter with ‘ plenty of 
honey in the hive.” 

In the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, even in this climate, there is gen- 
erally a long spell of very cold weather. 
During this time the cluster is moving 
toward the tops of the frames, consum- 
ing as it goes, all of the honeyin the 
frames immediately above it. The cold 
weather continuing, it finally reaches 
the top of the frames, and can go no 
farther in this direction. It cannot dis- 
band and move over to other frames, 
neither can it move lengthwise on the 
frames it nowoccupies. What is the re- 
sult? Having consumed all of the food 
in their honey-sacs, and not being able 
to reach any more, nor live on wood, the 
bees die of starvation. Had the weather 
turned warm for a few days, so the clus- 
ter could have broken up and the bees 
**taken a flight,” they then would have 
formed in another locality on the frames, 
or else would have carried sufficient food 
into the combs where they had clustered 
before to carry them over another cold 
spell of reasonable length. 





We cannot, however, depend on the 
warm weather to come at the right time, 
and so we must devise some method by 
which we can guard against such mis- 
haps as mentioned above, and thus be 
able to take our busy little workers 
safely through the winter, and keep 
them strong and healthy, so they will be 
ready for brood-rearing in the spring. 

It is very important that bees be kept 
as quiet as possible after they cease 
work in the fall. A worker-bee has a 
very delicate nervous organization, and 
therefore wears herself out in a short 
time when she is actually engaged in 
storing honey. If sheis to live during 
the winter and long enough in the spring 
to rear bees to take her place, she must 
be excited to as little activity as possible 
after her honey-gathering ceases. It is 
not only necessary, then, to feed the 
bees so that the food will be above the 
cluster, butitis also important to feed 
them so they will be disturbed as little 
as possible. I will now give a method 
of preparing them for winter which I 
think fully meets both conditions. 

A colony of bees will live through the 
winter and keep healthy if they have 
nothing but dry sugar to eat, provided 
the sugar be so placed that they can 
always reach it without breaking the 
cluster. Dry sugar, however, cannot be 
manipulated in a way to guarantee this 
condition of things. I, therefore, secure 
the best quality of granulated sugar, and 
make it into solid cakes similar to those 
of maple sugar which we find for sale in 
the stores. To prepare these sugar 
cakes, the granulated sugar should be 
put into a vessel with a very small 
quantity of boiling water—not more 
than one pintof waterto five pounds of 
sugar—and the sugar thoroughly melted. 
Be careful not to letit burn. After the 
sugar is melted, let the syrup boil until 
it will harden into a solid cake. One 
can ascertain when it has boiled enough 
by dropping a little of it in cold water. 
After it has boiled so it will thoroughly 
harden, pour it out into shallow pans, 
making it into cakes six or eight inches 
long, an inch and a half thick, and wide 
enough to make the cake weigh eight or 
ten pounds. When the cakes are thor- 
oughly cold and hardened, they are 
ready for use. 

It is not necessary to put acid or any- 
thing of that kind in the syrup to keep 
it from granulating, as the bees can eat 
it just as well when it is granulated as 
when it is not. 

Having prepared your cakes of sugar 
in this way, remove the top of the hive 
and the covering to the frames, and lay 
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three or four sticks, 4% inch square anf 
six inches long, directly over the cluster, 
placing them about two inches apart. 
Lay the cake of sugar on these sticks, 
and over this place a cloth sufficiently 
large to cover the entire top of the hive. 
An old grain-sack makes a very good 
covering for this purpose. Over the 
cloth place two or three thicknesses of 
old paper, and tuck all down snugly in- 
side of the hive. After this is done, put 
on the hive cover. It will be necessary 
to not leave the edges of the cloth or 
paper exposed to the rain or snow, as 
this would attract moisture into the hive. 
The idea is to make the covering above 
the bees perfectly tight, so that there is 
no upward draught. 

As I said before, the cluster always 
forms on the combs below the food, and 
as it moves upward, it consumes the 
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food immediately above it until it 
reaches the top of the frames, when the 
bees will find themselves in contact with 
the sugar candy. The warmth and mois- 
ture arising from the cluster will keep 
the sugar sufficiently soft so the bees 
can eat it without any trouble. I have 
never known a colony of bees, thus pro- 
vided with sufficient sugar to take them 
through the cold weather, to die or to 
come out in the spring diseased. 

This method of preparing winter food 
for bees is so simple that it has been a 
wonder to me that more people did not 
practice it. As soon as the warm 
weather sets in, in the spring, if the 
bees have not consumed all of the sugar, 
it should be removed and made intoa 
thin syrup, and fed to the bees to stimu- 
late brood-rearing. 

Emerson T. ABBOTT. 











GENERAL MANAGER'S 


10th Annual Report, 


FOR THE YEAR 198994. 


In making this, my Tenth Annual 
Report to the members of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, I am glad to state 
that the Union has everywhere exerted 
such a soothing influence, that now the 
enemies of the pursuit are very cautious 
in commencing asuitagainst bee-keepers. 
Lawyers have read in their Law Journals 
reports of trials which have resulted 
disastrously to the complainants, leaving 
them to pay the costs, and they generally 
discourage such litigants unless they 
have well-filled pocket-books, and they 
discover a chance to make liberal fees. 
Even then, many of them will not under- 
take a case which gives no promise of 
success. Quite often they advise their 
would-be clients to send to the Bee- 





Keepers’ Union for documents, and when 
such are received and read, the arguments 
of Judge Williams and the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas are so 
convincing, that they quite willingly 
nurse their wrath, and permit their bee- 
keeping neighbors to enjoy their rights 
and privileges. 
THE WOODBERRY CASE. 

The Woodberry case in California, 
mentioned in my last Report, has not 
been heard from since then. It was 
evidently killed by the liberal distribution 
of the legal documents furnished by the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. Indeed, the good 
work done in that State is fully attested 
by one of our members, Mr. Fred M. 
Hart, of Traver, Cal., when sending his 
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dues and vote, last January. He wrote 


thus: 

‘“‘The fruit raisers of this locality have 
been very peaceful since the Union gave 
them such a dose of medicine two years 
ago, by the distribution of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas determining 
that the keeping of bees was a legitimate 
pursuit, and cannot by law be considered a 
nuisance. 

‘“‘The Union has been a grand success in 
Central California, assisting bee-keepers to 
maintain their rights, as well as in showing 
the fruit raisers that the bees are their best 
friends instead of their enemies. I hope it 
will be as successful every where else. 

‘““T know that my 175 colonies of bees do 
not injure my fruit, and I have some 20 
varieties of fruit on my 20 acres of land. 
It would take considerable to induce me to 
entirely move away my bees from my fruit 
farm, for I do not believe that my fruit 
would be any way near as productive.” 

BEES AND FLOWERS. 

Being fully cognizant of the fact that 
much ignorance exists in the minds of 
horticulturists and others concerning the 
proper relation of bees to fruit of all 
kinds, I have issued a 4-page pamphlet 
on the subject, the main portion of which 
is an interesting essay, prepared by one 
of our members, Mr. C. P. Dadant, and 
read before the Farmers’ Institute, at 
Hamilton, Ill., last February. Copies of 
this small pamphlet have already done 
excellent service where trouble was 
apparently brewing between apiarists 
and fruit-growers. The generous dis- 
tribution of these educators in such 
localities, generally produces a sudden 
change of opinion relative to bees and 
their supposed injury to fruit. A copy 
of this is sent out with this Report, and 
will repay a careful examination. 

ADVICE SOUGHT. 

Many letters have been received asking 
for assistance and advice, in cases where 
trouble was threatened. These have 
been carefully-considered and answered, 
giving advice and instructions how to 
proceed, if the documents which invari- 
ably accompany my replies did not allay 
the trouble. 





CANADIAN MEMBERS. 

Inquiries from Canada have come to 
hand, asking whether the Union would 
defend its members in that Dominion, 
the same as if they resided in the United 
States. Some of these also requested 
that the reply be incorporated in my 
next Annual Report. It is, therefore, 
given a place here. The answer is plain 
and explicit—the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union knows no dividing lines of States, 
Provinces or Territories— 


“No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole unbounded Continent is ours.” 


The Union defends its members from 
the assaults of the enemies of the pursuit 
—no matter where they may happen to 
reside—if, upon investigation, their law- 
ful rights and privileges are found to be 
unjustly assailed. 


QUARRELSOME NEIGHBORS, 


Mr. George M. Deer, Riga, Mich., was 
threatened by a jealous old-fogy neighbor, 
who insisted upon unnecessarily working 
his horses at noon close to his neighbor’s 
bee-yard, and hitching his horses to the 
fence in order to cause them to be stung, 
and thus to incite the surrounding 
neighbors to demand the removal of the 
bees. As this involved important points, 
I wrote the facts to President R. L. 
Taylor, who is a good lawyer, requesting 
him to give his opinion concerning the 
points involved. His reply was as 
follows : 


Here, as in most if not all the other 
States, the law on the point is unsettled 
by statute or direct decision of the Courts; 
so we must fall back upon the principles of 
the common law, in order to form a judg- 
ment. My opinion is, that in such a case, 
the bee-keeper would be required to use 
such care in providing against injury to 
others, as a- judicious person would use in 
conducting his affairs; that he would be 
responsible for the results of his own 
carelessness, but not of another person’s 
carelessness. I would like to see a good, 
fair case of this kind tried, so that we 
might have something to guide us. 


I think Mr. Deer would do well to put up, 
if possible, a high, tight fence or other 
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““break,”’ to cause his bees to rise on leaving 
his premises; also to kindly warn his 
neighbors when they are incurring danger. 
Any machine which jars the ground, such 
as a heavy road-scraper, if used near an 
‘ apiary, is the source of extreme danger; 
but ordinary operations are not very likely 
to cause trouble. My neighbor plows and 
runs a reaper and mower quite frequently 
close to my large apiary, there being only 
a picket fence between. R. L. TaYLor. 


A decision of the Courts on these 
important points would do much to allay 
the animosities of quarrelsome and 
jealous enemies of the pursuit. 


MISSOURIANS ON THE WAR-PATH. 


The City Council of Stanberry, Mo., 
was ‘petitioned in a lengthy document, 
numerously signed, to pass an Ordinance 
excluding the bees from its corporate 
limits, At the requestof several apiarists 
there, the Union dosed the Mayor and 
Council with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, and that cured the 
difficulty. The Council dared not grant 
the petition. 


THE HUNT ADULTERATION CASE. 


Last January it was reported that 
F. H. Hunt, some time ago living in Linn 
County, Iowa, but now residing in Cali- 
fornia, had put a lot of adulterated honey 
on the market at St. Paul, Minn. It was 
analyzed and proved to be _ heavily 
adulterated with glucose. Minnesota has 
a good law against adulteration, and the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union acted in concert with 
the Pure Food Commissioners and the 
local Bee-Keepers’ Society of that State, 
and made such a stir about the matter, 
that Mr. Hunt dared not show himself 
there to sell the adulterated stuff. Many 
were on the alert, watching for him, and 
would have made it lively for him, if he 
could have been found there. The stuff 
was not offered for sale there, and what 
became of it no one seems to know. Mr. 
Hunt is the same person who some 10 
years ago sold a lot of adulterated honey 
in Omaha, Neb., and was exposed by Mr. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1894. 


There were 212 votes received up to 
February lst, 1894, (when the polls 
closed,) and were as follows, re-electing 
all the Officers of the previous year: 

FOR PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor, 169; Hon. 
Eugene Secor, 7; Hon. James Heddon, 6; G. M. 
Doolittle, 6; Dr. C. C. Miller, 5; A. I. Root, 4; Dr. 
A. B. Mason, 3; Capt. J. E. Hetherington, 1; W. Z. 


Hutchinson, 1; C. F. Muth,1; Byron Walker, 1; 
blank, 8. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS—4G. M. Doolittle, 185; Dr. 
C. G. Miller, 180; A. I. Root, 174; Prof. A. J. Cook, 
158; G. W. Demaree, 157; Hon. Eugene Secor, 13; 
Hon. R. L. Taylor, 12; George W. York, 11; Chas. 
F. Muth, 9; Hon. James Heddon, 9; C. P. Dadant. 8; 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 7; W. Z. Hutchinson, 5; Ernest 
R. Root, 4; Mrs. L. Harrison, 4; Hon. J. M. Ham- 
baugh, 4; P. H. Elwood, 3; J. H. Martin (Rambler) 3; 
R. F. Hultermanon, 3; T. F. Bingham, 3; Jos. G. 
Banning, 2; J. F. Mcintyre, 2; Dr. A. B. Mason, 2; 
Hon. George E. Hilton, 2; R. C. Aikin, 2; A. F. 
Randall, 2; 8. 1. Freeborn, 1; 8. E. Miller, 1; C. W, 
Dayton, 1; J. W. Le Roy, 1; G. W. Brodbeck, 1; 
W. B. Stephens, 1; Frank Benton, 1; C. H. Dibbern, 
1; A. N. Draper, 1; H.R. Boardman, 1; C. Thell- 
mann, 1; E. Hasty, 1; F. Wilcox, 1; H. P. Langdon 
1; Hon. C. Grimm, 1; B. Taylor, 1; Capt. J. E. 
Hetherington, 1; T. G. Newman, 1; L. C. Axtell, 1; 
E. J. Baxter, 1. 


FoR GENERAL MANAGER, SECRETARY AND 
TREASURER—Thomas G. Newman, 211; blank 1. 
NOMINATIONS. 

It was suggested by some members that 
nominations for Officers should be made 
in the bee-periodicals. I presume this 
will be attended to by those who expressed 
the desire—my province not being to 
nominate, but to record the votes. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


The cases now in hand and unfinished, 
will be pushed as fast as the Courts will 
allow. It would not be wise to discuss 
them here, before trial, but the results 
will be made public as soon as possible 
after decision. 


THE UNION STILL PROSPEROUS. 
While the recent poor seasons for honey 
have prevented many members from 
paying their dues, the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union still holds its honored 
place among prosperous American Insti- 
tutions which have been organized for 
the purpose of benefitting mankind. In 
addition to this state of things in the 
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through a period of financial depression 
almost unequaled within the memory of 
this generation. Every pursuit and 
industry have suffered in the general 
calamity, and it is a matter of congratu- 
lation that the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union presents such a gratifying Report. 


We may be comforted, however, at 
least partially, by the thought that in 
these unprofitable years for the industry, 
the jealousies of envious neighbors are 
also being in a measure destroyed, for 
but few have the hardihood to ‘jump 
upon a man when heis down.” It is 
the years of prosperity which develop 
the envious combativeness of ignorant 
and selfish persons, and these soon find 


some excuse for persecuting their pros- 
perous neighbors. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Balance, as per last Report........ $721.71 
Fees from 311 members for 1894. 311.00 
1,032.71 
Expenses for the year ............ 254.20 


Balance, Dec. 16, 1894..... $778.51 
Domation, Le. M. Bi. occ ccciscccces 5.00 


Total balance on hand...... $783.51 


The Union has engaged attorneys for 
the defense of several cases, the cost for 
which will have to be paid later. 


Donations and Legacies are always 
acceptable, and the one reported above 
was made to induce others to follow suit, 
though the donor requested his name to 
be withheld, as he did not desire notoriety. 
He added: ‘* My home market has been 
flooded with syrup in honey-jars, and I 
feel the necessity of just what the Union 
can do to remedy acts of this kind.” 


DUES AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


It now becomes my duty to call for $1.00 
for the coming year, as dues from each 
member. A Blank is enclosed to be used 
for sending it, and also a Voting Blank. 
Fill up all the blanks, and send to the 
Manager with a bank draft or money-order 
for $1,in the envelope sent with it, It must 
be received by Feb. 1, 1895, or the vote 
will be lost. 





When voting, care should, of course, be 
taken to put into office its best and most 
reliable members, (a good selection can be 
made from the list of names sent with 
this Report, and such only are eligible.) 


As long as my services are desired and I 
am able to devote them, the Union will 
have my best energies, 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The times of unprofitableness will 
soon pass away. Two years of partial 
failure of the honey crop are generally 
succeeded by one or more of great 
prosperity and plentifulness. We must 
all take courage and pursue our vocation, 
working arduously to accomplish success; 
and with our eyes steadily fixed on 
prosperity, bend every energy to, thus 
accomplish it. 

With ‘‘Success” inscribed upon its 
proud banner, the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union invites all to continue their mem- 
bership, and asks others to join this 
invincible and victorious army. 


‘* Fill up the Ranks!”’ 
The Union is calling— 
Don’t question the ‘‘why”’— 
Watch others enrolling 
To answer the “‘cry.’’ 
Your place is waiting, has waited long— 
And waiting for you is this glorious song— 
March on! is the cry, 
March on! do or die, 
Close in, men! close in! 
And ‘Fill up the Ranks!”’ 


‘*Fill up the Ranks!”’ 
The Union is calling 
Whoever is leal. 
All around are falling 
Brave men true as steel. 
Answer now: Ready! ye men young and 
strong, 
In music that’s ever the same stirring song. 
March on! is the cry, 
March on! do or die, 
Close in, men! close in! 
And ‘Fill up the Ranks!”’ 


Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 


At the convention, on motion, Mr. 
Newman, as General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, was re- 
quested to furnish a Report of the 
Union’s work, so that it might be pub- 
lished in connection with the convention 
proceedings. He has kindly complied 


with the request, by getting up the fore- 


going interesting annual Report. 
(To be continued.) 
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&®” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart withou 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


What Caused the Alfalfa Failure P 


Will some reader of the American Bee 
Journal please give the probabie cause 
of the failure of a crop of Alfalfa here? 
It was sown in the fall ona soil mixed 
with sand and clay, and made a fine 
growth, and was cut the next spring in 
April, again in May, and again in June. 
The third cutting killed it. Was it the 
cutting so often, or some condition of 
climate or soil ? W. Bowser. 

Enterprise, Miss., Dec. 6. 


—_— Sa 
Report for the Season. 


I have 7 colonies, and got about 200 
pounds of honey this fall—half comb 
and half extracted. I like the American 
Bee Journal very much. 


MICHAEL LARINAN. 
Moline, Il]., Dee. 6. 





What I ‘‘ Learned” in 1894. 


That the best plan to have pure honey 
in the market is to produce comb honey 
only, and throw away the villainous ex- 
tractor that sucks out the young bees 
and grub-gravy along with the nectar, 
and robs the brood-chamber, and some- 
times leads the honest bee-man into the 
sin of selling unripe honey, doctored 
with glucose. half and half, and in this 
way doubling the receipts of bee-keep- 
ing. 

That the man who keeps a bee-supply 
shop, and the woman that rears honey 
queens at $10.00 a head, are the people 
that get the golden eggs, and the bee- 
man who buys those traps and hot-house 
queens, is the goose that lays the eggs. 

That the black bee is not subject to 
the new dago disease—paralysis ; which 
is probably caused by in-breeding and 
too much coddling and petting and fuss- 
ing, causing microbesin the blood, and 
heart failure, What we pow need isa 





microbe extractor. Some bee-men al- 
ready have the eye-opener, and many 
others have the money-purse extractor, 
which works beautifully, and leaves 
nothing to be desired in that direction. 


That it does not hurt a queen to ride 
in the mail-bag—it is the sudden stop 
that shakes her up. At this station 
the mail-bags are thrown from the train 
when moving a mile a minute; they fly 
like a cannon-shot, and roll and bound 
around for rods, until they bring up 
against a fence or post, making the 
gravel fly as if a comet had suddenly lit 
near the rail-track. Of course it can’t 
injure a five or six banded queen to 
alight in that way—the more hoops or 
bands, the less danger of bursting up. 

Dearborn, Mich. C. W. LEARNED. 





In Good Condition for Winter. 


We did not average 5 pounds of honey 
to the colony here this year, but the 
bees are in good condition for winter. 

P. B. Hit. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Dec. 3. 





Experience with Bees. 


I have at present 10 colonies of bees. 
I secured about 100 pounds of comb 
honey this year, but no extracted honey, 
and no swarms. I keep my bees on the 
summer stands the year round. I now 
have them packed with cornfodder, and 
have bad good results in wintering that 
way. I bought 3 colonies this fall, at 
$2 apiece. My bees are blacks. 


I sold 16 pounds of honey for 12% 
cents per pound to the neighbors, and 
took 14 pounds to town and got 14 
cents a pound for it. Honey does not 
sell well here. My bees are in good con- 
dition for winter. W. M. DANIELS. 

Perrysburg, Ohio, Nov. 30. 





Experience with Bees in Mississippi. 


I see a good many are giving their 
reports of the honey crop, but none from 
this State. As I am a small bee-keeper, 
I will try to tell what we have done here 
the last two years. The past season has 
been a bad one for us—the worst for 20 
years, so Dr. Blanton, of Greenville, 
says. 

Last February and March it was very 
warm; trees bloomed and the bees began 
to gather honey, and filled the hives full 
of bees and brood. About March 18 it 
turned cold, and on the nights of the 
20th and 21st it froze, and killed all 
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flowers, leaves and many apple, pear 
and peach trees, and before there were 
any more flowers many colonies per- 
ished, and what pulled through were 
very weak. Then the dry weather set 
in, and continued nearly all summer, 
and what little honey we did get was 
fall honey. 

I will give our crop for the past two 
years: 

Beulah apiary, from 120 colonies, in 
1893, 9,000 ponnds of honey; 130 col- 
onies in 1894 —3,500 pounds. 

Gentry apiary, 115 colonies in 1893 
—8,400 pounds; 133 colonies in 1594 
—4,42Y pounds. 

Wrights apiary, 63 colonies in 1893 
— 7,200 pounds; in 1894 — 2,900 
pounds. 

Riverton apiary, 
—2,224 pounds. 

Niles apiary, 109 colonies in 1894— 
1,200 pounds. 

Home apiary, 41 colonies in 1893— 
2,224 pounds; 54 colonies in 1894— 
nothing to speak of, as I keep this api- 
ary mostly for queen-breeding. 


I am keeping almost all kinds of bees. 
I like the Golden Italian for beauty, the 
3-banded for gentleness, and the blacks 
for comb honey. But give me a direct 
cross between the 5-banded or 3-banded, 
and I will get the honey. 

All of my bees have gone into winter 
quarters, with plenty of honey to pull 
through until next May. 

I have tested the 10 and 8 frame 
hives, side by side, and honestly believe 
Ican get 20 per cent. more from the 
10-frame hives. 

I shall give them another trial the 
coming season, also the different kinds 
of bees—blacks, 3-banded, Golden Ital- 
ian, Carniolan and hybrid—and weigh 
the honey each time I extract, and re- 
port through the American Bee Journal. 


The American Bee Journal came to 
me like a lost friend, as I used to bea 
subscriber for it about 10 years ago, 
when I was in the bee-business in Mich- 
igan. J. H. SIPLEs. 

Wrights, Miss., Nov. 29. 


7 colonies in 1894 





Moved from Kansas to Texas. 


We have changed our home from Jew- 
ell City, Kansas, to Webster, Harris Co., 
Texas, and saw Mrs. Jennie Atchley and 
family on Nov. 23. We had a pleasant 
visit with them. It was too dry in that 
part of the country; bees did not do 
as well as they could have done if they 
had had more rain. 

This is a beautiful county, surrounded 





by good timber, and a beautiful lake 
(called ** Clear Lake”) and Clear Creek, 
and is not quite as level as some of the 
coast country. It has better drainage. 
It was rather wet here the past summer 
—more so than it has been for 20 years, 
so the old settlers say. Bees did not do 
as well this year as they did last. I see 
no reason why this should not make one 
of the best bee-countries, as there are 
blossoms all the year round. We have 
had roses in bloom ever since we have 
been here, and people are going to sow 
alfalfa. There is no doubt but it will be 
grown easily, as this is a country not 
subject to drouth. Mrs. L. P. Smira. 
Webster, Tex., Dec. 5. 








Eight Numbers for 10 Cents.— 
Yes, we will send the last eight numbers of 
the American Bee Journal for 1894, to 
any new naine, for only 10 cents (stamps or 
silver). Now, here’sa good chance to get 
some of your bee-keeping friends started in 
taking the Bee Journal regularly. You 
just get them to read the eight numbers 
mentioned, and more than likely they will 
want to keep it up after that. If you have 
three bee-friends that you want should have 
the eight numbers, send us 25 cents with 
their names and addresses, and we will 
mail them to each. Remember this offer is 
for the last eight numbers of 1894—dated, Nov. 
8, 15, 22 and 29; and Dec. 6, 13, 20 and 27. 

If, then, at any time between now and 
Feb. 1, 1895, you can secure the subscrip- 
tions of these ‘‘ short termers”’ for the year 
1895, you can count them as new subscrib- 
ers and get the premiums as per our offers 
on page 797 of this issue. ight ‘‘short 
term ’’ subscribers at 10 cents each. will 
count the same as one new subscriber for a 
year, in earning premiums. 

If you wish sample copies to use in secur- 
ing the ‘short term” or other subscribers, 
let us know, and we will be glad to mail 
them to you free. 

We ought to add thousands of names to 
our list on this very low offer—8 numbers 
for 10 cents! Now isthe time for earnest work ! 





Old Bee Journals.—We have quite 
anumber of old copies of the American 
Bee Journal, extending back perphaps 10 
years. We will send these out at one cent a 
copy, all to be different dates, and back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. Remember they are odd num- 
bers, and you must let us select them. We 
cannot furnish them in regular order, that 
is, one or two months’ numbers without a 
break, but will mail you as many single or 
odd copies as you may wish, upon receipt 
of the number of cents you want to invest 
in them. They will be fine reading for the 


long winter evenings, and many a single 
copy is worth a whole years’ subscription. 
Better send for ten or more copies, as a 
sample order. 
Jan. 1, 1894, 


Only a cent a copy, back of 
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Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual mocting of 

the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 

held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 
Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor. Sec. 


COLORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 21 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. H. KniGur, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


New Yor«k.—The annual meeting of the 
Ontario Co.,N Y.. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Canandaigua, N. Y., Jan. 25 
and 26, 1895. Comeearly. Everyone come. 

Bellona, N. Y. Ruta E. TAYLOR, Sec. 


ONTARIO, CANADA.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Stratford, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1895. 
All bee-keepers are ee ee to at- 

° Ui 


teni. SE. 
Streetsville, Ont. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa, 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in mrp t.. on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will be prepared and mailed 
later. Let every Vermont bee-keeper begin 
NOW to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 

Barre, Vt. H, W. Scort, Sec. 


MICHIGAN.—The Lye p= State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 2 and 3, 1895, 
in the city of Detroit. at the Perkins Hotel, 
cor. of Cass and Grand River Avenues. Rates, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. The former rate if 
two occupy one room. This will be at a time 
when railroad rates will ig be one-half 
fare. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
Flint, Mich. 


{NDIANA,—The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting at the State House, Indianapolis, on 
Jan, 9,1895. There will be three sessions— 
morning, afternoon and evening. Several 
other associations will convene here at the 
same time, thus securing reduced rate of 1% 
fare for the round trip. but a certificate must 
be asked for when purchasing your ticket. 
Programme will be issued in December. 

W ALTER 8. POUDER, Pres. 

Indianapolis, (nd. 


IowA.— The Eastern lowa Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting at 
Anamosa, in the court room,on Dec. 26 and 
27. There will be reduced rates on all rail- 
roads at this time. This will give all a good 
chance to attend the bee-meeting, and an op- 
portunity to look through the Staite prison, 
which is located at Anamosa. Let all the bee- 
keepers within reach take advantage of this 
grand opportunity. Come with the intention 
of having a grand, good time. Let each bring 
with them some fixture or fixtures that he or 
she thinks of value in the apiary, and some 
a ay question for discussion. 

elton, lowa. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec 





Read our great offer on page 771. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, lls. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. We 


F. lL. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 

28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CuHas,. ISRAEL & Bros., 110 Hudson 8t. 
1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Francis H. Leaoert & Co.. 128 Franklin St. 


Kansas City, “Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. CO., 423 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Buffalo, N. VW. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAs. DADANT & SON. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. Ff, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








The Amateur Bee-Keeper is the 
name of a neat (4-page pamphlet, 4x7 inches 
in size. It is written by that practical 
Missouri bee-keeper, Mr. J. W. Rouse, and 
published by the Leahy Mfg. Co. It should 
be read by every bee-keeper, whether an 
amateur or not. A new and second edition 
has just been issued, the first 1,000 copies 
being disposed of in only two years. It is 
nicely and fully illustrated. Price, post- 
paid, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a year—both, $1.15. 





Vake a Sleigh-Ride as soon as the 
snow falls in sufficient quantity. See the 
buggy-sleigh offered on page 765 in connec- 
tion with a year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal. We don’t know 
of a cheaper sleigh, and equally good. It 
is certainly a handy affair. The ‘‘ beautiful 
snow ”’ will soon be here—better get ready 
to ‘‘ take a good slide!”’ 





Two Bound Volumes of the 
American Bee Journal for 1891 we have 
for sale, by express, for $2.00, or by mail 
for $2.30. They are bound in good board 
covers with leather backs, gilt-lettered. 
The first one who sends the price, will have 
the books. 


Have You Read the wonderfu) Pre- 
mium offers on page 77 ? 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, [Lu., Dec. 7.—The trade is tak- 
ing some comb honey for holiday display. 
This helps out all the choice lots, which bring 
15c. per pound; other grades that are good to 
choice, 13@14c. The dark grades as usual are 
slow of sale at 9@10c. Extracted sells chiefly 
at 6@6%@7c. Very little basswood or clover 
is offered in 60-lb. tins, two in a case. Such 
meet with ready sale at top prices. 

Beeswax scarce at 28c. R. A. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Comb honey 
arrives quite freely, our receipts up to date 
numbering 10,119 crates. The demand is fair. 
We quote: Fancy white, 1-lbs., l4c.; fair 
white, 12c.; buckwheat, 10c.; 2-lbs., 1@2c. 
less, according to —- The market for 
extracted is dull, with plenty of stock. We 

uote: Basswood and white clover, 6@6%c.; 

uthern, 50@55c. a gallon. Beeswax scarce 
and in good demand at 29c. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The market 
forcomb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are not 
quite as salable; and 2-pound sections are littie 
called for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. 13@14c.; 2-pound, 12%@l13c.; 1- 
pound white, 12@12%c.; 2-pound, !2c.; 1- 
pound fair, 10@lic.; 2-pound, 10@l1lc.; 1- 

und buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound, 9@10c. 

xtracted, clover and basswood, 6@6%c.; 
buckwheat, 5@5%c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 
gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in good demand 
at 29@30c. C.1.& B. 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec 8.— There is no 
change in the market. Demand is good for 
all kinds in a quiet way. No change in prices. 
Extracted honey brings 4@7c. Best white 
comb, 14@16c. 

Beeswax is in frood demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 4.—The receipt 
of comb honey in this market so far has not 
been very large, and demand is very good. 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1l-lbs., 15c.; No. 2 
white, 13@1l4c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; No. 2 am- 
ber, 10@12c. Extracted, white, 64%@7c.; am- 
ber, 5@6%c. Beeswax, 25c. C.-M. C. Co. 


CHICAGO. ILL., Oct. 18.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 1-lbs., 15c.; No. 2 white, 
13c.; buckwheat, 10c. With cooler weather, 
demand improving, and our stock on hand at 
the present time extremely —_. Extracted, 
5%@7c,, depending upon quality and style of 
package. Beeswax, 28c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Honey in better 
demand, especially the high grades of white 
comb honey. We quote: No. 1 white, 14@ 
15c.; No.2 white, 13@14c.; Mixed white. 11 
@12c.; No. 1 buckwheat, 12@12%c.; No. 2 
buckwheat. 11@11%c.; common, 10@l1Ic. 
Extracted, white (Northern), 7@8c.; amber, 
@6%c.: buck wheat, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 27@ 
29c. Do not look for much of any change in 
these prices, and advise now to have honey 
on the market as early as possible for best 
prices. H. R; W. 


BUFFALO. N. Y., Oct. 17.—The demand is 
improved, fancy moving somewhat better at 
14@ 150.3 choice, 12@13c.: buckwheat and 
other, 9@10c. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept, 8.—The supply 
of comb and extracted is very light with only 
fair demand. We quote: Fancy white, 15@ 
16c.; amber, 11@12c.: dark, 10c. Extracted, 


white, 64%@7c.; amber, 6@6%c.; dark 
Beeswax, 22c. H 


. 4% 
5c. . & B. 











NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The receipts 
of comb honey have been very large and ex- 
ceed those of former years by far. The de- 
mand has not been very active of late and 
there are no signs of improvement. The sup- 
ply is accumulating and the prices show a 

*downward tendency. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 13@14c.; fair white, 11@12c.: buck- 
wheat, 10c. Two-pound sections are in very 
light demand and sell at from 1@2c. a pound 
less. The market on extracted is quiet. with 
peaks of supply of all kinds. We quote: 

White clover and basswood, 6c.; Southern, 
50@55c. per gal. Beeswax is firm and in good 
demand at 30@31c., H. B. & 8. 
CHICAGO, Iut., Nov. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerebly more 
—— than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15¢c.; white, No. 1, 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 
Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 








Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Bez JOURNAL, possibly 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
lst, beginning with her *‘ Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the BEE JouRNAL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 


Se 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JoURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed witkr th 
JouRNAL for $1.40. 


RUDY’S PILE 





SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PostTAtS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co... Wholesale Agents, eucne. Ills. 
Pease mention the Bee Journal. ovl5 





Wants or Exchanges. 


ll el eee 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a line for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


Sere h artes SREP aR MPRA MM NePR PRES rere 


experi- 
La. Bee- 

Must also 
Having met 


NTED—Single man, with good 
ence, to take charge of the 
Keepers’ Supply Manufactory. 
understand the care of bees. 


with a sudden accident.1 am compelled to 
have an experienced man to take charge of 
my business at once. 
LOUIS V. ESNEAULT, 
Donaldsonville, La. 


Box 54, 


